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EDITORIAL NOTES 


* 


Among the notable events of the past month we have to record the 
fine broadcast Address by Sir Oliver Lodge, given on Friday, March 9th. 
The text was reproduced by the “Listener” of London, and in its issue 
for Wednesday March 14, under the title ‘Do we survive?’ and it appears 
again in “Light” for March 23rd. We hope to deal with this in our next 
issue. 

Also there is an article in the Cosmopolitan for April by Prof. C. G. 
Jung, the celebrated psychologist, which commands attention. It is en 
titled “Does the world stand on the verge of spiritual rebirth?” To this 
also we propose to devote some space. When a psycho-analyst of Jung’s 
standing finds the courage to proclaim his conviction of the necessity of a 
spiritual outlook, the influence of such an outspoken declaration is likely 


to be far-reaching and profound. 
* 


A further remarkable verification of an item in the Livre des Reve- 
nants has come to hand. If readers will kindly refer to the Journal for 
October, 1933, they will find on page 291 a communication from an un- 
known person, Henry Fairchilds who speaks of his wife Thera and of the 
boy they adopted nearly 50 years ago. This boy turned out badly, he says, 
—committed a theft and ran away. H. F. said he was a telegrapher of 
New Haven. 

Now Mrs. Bertha C. Clark of Coosada, Alabama writes to say “I 
have been particularly interested in Le Livre des Revenants. My hus- 
band’s mother, living with us, is eighty-seven years old and a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoake Seminary. One of her best friends was Thera Fairchild, 
who died a few months ago in California. She had a letter from her the 
week before she died. Her husband was a telegrapher in New Haven, just 
as the above article stated, and they did adopt a boy who turned out very 
bacly and finally ran away. Everything he stated was absolutely correct, 
as Mother knew them well . . . Again I thank you for the Journal: in- 
deed our household could hardly function without that to look forward 
to. 
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RECORD OF THE “X” GROUP 
Part III. 


Sitting No. VII. April 25th, 1932. Sitters: Mrs. Webster: Mrs. 


Van Antwerp: Mrs. Traver: Miss Traver: Mrs. Hall. 
First Control. THEODORE JOHNSON. 


(Note. The name THERON PIERCE first came through, followed 


by THEODORE JOHNSON. The information was given that the latter 
had been brought to the sitting by Theron Pierce.) 


C.1. 
C.1. 


C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 


C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 


C.1. 
C.1. 
C.1. 


Sitter. “Where did you pass away?” 
“Mountainside Hospital.” 

Sitter. “What was the cause of your death?” 
“Operation.” 

Sitter. “When did it happen?” 
“Five years ago.” 

Sitter. “Were you a married man?” 


Sitter. “Is your wife still living?” 


Sitter. “What is her name?” 
“HELENE.” 
Sitter. “How old were you at death?” 
‘“Seventy-over. Remember everything.” 
Sitter. “Where is your wife living now?” 
‘““BLOOMFIELD: New Jersey, 288 Broad Street: First Presbyterian 
Trustee.” 
Sitter. “You mean you were trustee of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Bloomfield?” 
Sitter. “What was your business?” 
‘Fire-hose manufacturer.” 
Sitter. “In Bloomfield?” 
Sitter. “What was the name of your firm?” 
“JOHNSON FABRIC FIRE-HOSE WORKS.” 
Sitter. “What ailment caused your death?” 
.. 
(No coherent answer could be got to this question.) 
Sitter. “Did you leave any children?” 
“Two.” 
Sitter. “To whom can we write for verification?” 
“Check up at church.” 
Sitter. “Are your children boys?” 
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RECORD OF THE “X” GROUP 
VERIFICATIONS 


Mrs. Hall, on reference to the Manhattan Telephone book found the mention of 
a firm by the name given. She rather naturally inferred that this company might be 


connected with the Bloomfield one and put in a call asking if they had works at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


“No,” came the answer from the man at the other end of the line:. “but a Mr. 
Johnson once had an agency for us there.” 


“What was Mr. Johnson’s first name?” was the next query. 
“HOWELL,” came the reply. 
“T understand his riame was Theodore?” announced Mrs. Hall. 


“No; it was Howell,” declared the informant: “but he’s dead. He died two or. 
three years ago.” 


* * 


* * 


In reply to a letter addressed on the 25th April by Mrs. Hall to the 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Bloomfield, the following reply 
was received on the 28th. 


“As registrar of the First Presbyterian Church of Bloomfield, N. J. your letter 
has been sent me here, where I am on a visit. 


. THEODORE HOWELL JOHNSON was a trustee of our church and a very 
valuable member of the Board. I cannot give you the date of his death now, as I 
shall be away from home about a month. But his widow is living at . . . (address 
given) ... and I refer you to her.” 


Signed (Miss) CLARA C. JONES. 
* * 


Second Control. (C.2.) “Climate damp here ... EVAN STEDMAN.” 
Sitter. “Where do you come from?” 
C.2. “PASSAIC, New Jersey.” 
Sitter. “When did you pass on?” 
C.2. “Seven years ago.” 
Sitter. “How old were you?” 
C.2.. “Thirty-seven. Tonsil operation. Died in Mountainside Hospital.” 
Sitter. ‘““Did you suffer from your tonsils?” 
C.2. “Yes...Climate ... My father in Mountainside Hospital.” 
Sitter. “As a patient?” 
C.2. “Doctor.” 
Sitter. “What was his name?” 
C.2. “EVAN.” 
Sitter. ‘Were you a married man?” 
C2. 
Sitter. ‘What was your wife’s name?” 
C2. “ROSALIE.” 
Sitter. ‘In what street at Passaic did you live?” 
‘ (There was no direct reply to this by the control.) but instead, he 
said: 
“Did you know Father? Write him.” 


RECORD OF THE “X” GROUP 


VERIFICATIONS 


The suburban Telephone book revealed a Doctor of the name given with a num- 
ber at Montclair. It is to be noted that Mountainside Hospital is in Montclair. The 
name of a second E. Stedman was also given in Passaic. Possibly the widow’s phone 
may have been carried on in the husband’s name. The doctor’s first name “Evan” 
was subsequently verified by Dr. Webster, from the Medical Directory. 


* * K 


Sitting No. VII. May 2nd, 1932. (The same five sitters as on the 
last occasion.) 
First Control. (C.1.) “WILLIAM GILBERT: Artist . . . Work(ed) 
with TRAVER.” 
(Note. Mr. Traver was, in his day, an artist of distinction) 
C.1. “Remember PYLE?” 
Sitter. you mean ‘Howard Pyle?” 
Ci, “Fes.” 
Sitter. ““Where was your home?” 
C.1. “PLAINFIELD, New Jersey.” 
Sitter. “Have you any relatives living in Plainfield now?” 
C.1. (No direct answer) . . . “Worked on ‘Life’. . . Painted . . . A mag: 
azine .. . useless (to) write... .” 
Sitter. “You mean ‘to your people?’ ” 
C.l. “Yes... Presbyterian Church.” 
Sitter. “What connection had you with that?” 
C.1. “Member . . . Crescent Avenue, Plainfield . . . Sang Holy Cross 
Episcopal Church.” . . . “Died hospital, of cancer.” 
Sitter. “What hospital?” 
C.1. “New York Memorial Hospital, 126 Crescent Avenue.” 
Sitter. “Is that where you lived?” 
C.l. “Yes... Brother—JAY GILBERT, 317 CLINTON AVENUE, 
Plainfield.” 
Sitter. “Are any members of your family still at the home address?” 
C.1. “Don’t bother family.” 
Sitter. “Do you wish to tell us anything?” 
C.1. “Art Students’ League.” 
Sitter. “You were a member?” 
C.l. “Yes... happy.” 


Second Control. (C.2.) 


“EMIL GEERING.” 
Sitter. “Where did you die?” 

C.2. “GLENACRE, RIDGEWOOD, New Jersey.” 
Sitter. “How old were you?” 

C.2. “Fifty-nine.” 
Sitter. “How long since you passed out?” 

C.2. “Three years .. . Born Switzerland.” 
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(This control said he left a widow, but did not wish her to be dis- 
turbed or to give her name. He said: “If confirm . . . write Paterson Trust 


Co. I was director. Please do forgive about name . . . nervous.” 
Sitter. “Why did you come today?” 


C.2. “Come as friendly call. Wish business better. My business bad . . . 
Mistake (in) dye business.” 


VERIFICATIONS 


The Plainfield Directory for 1922 gives the name of William Gilbert, artist, 
with the address 126 Crescent Avenue. It likewise lists a church of the Holy Cross. 
Paterson Directory for 1925 gives: 


EMIL GEERING, Vice-President National Silk-dyeing Co., etc. 


Suburban Telephone book revealed J. H. GILBERT, at the correct address given 
by the control: also the name and address of the widow. 


* * * 


Third Control. (C.3.) “EUNICE CODDINGTON.” 


(Nothing but the bare name of this control was given, but the name 
is so unusual that, if correct, it would constitute an interesting test.) 


VERIFICATION 


Plainfield Directory for 1927 and for several previous years gives: 
“EUNICE CODDINGTON, 74 WATCHUNG AVENUE 

NL?” 
N. P. obviously stands for North Plainfield. 


i 


* * 


This item ends the series. Assuming, as we confidently may, not only the abso- 
lute bona fides of the honorable and sincere-minded ladies concerned in this investi- 
vation, but the extreme improbability of their having at any previous time an 
opportunity to review and subconsciously to memorize, the details of identification 
of a series of persons whose lives were obscure in the sense that they are merely private 
citizens, we dismiss with the contempt it deserves, the suggestion that old papers or 
hooks might have been “raked over” for the purpose. 


Whatever hypothesis we may frame to account for the veridical nature of the 
results must make due allowance for a directive agency having intelligence: but 
whether the agency be the control in propria persona or that of an intelligent “stage- 
nianager”—marshalling and directing these fragmentary memories;—or whether, as a 
possible alternative, they are gleaned and co-ordinated by some super-normal faculty 
attributable to either of the sitters themselves—as in cases of book-test or psychometric 
reading, it is open to the reader to decide according to his or her own predilection. 
“he case of Theodore Howell Johnson seems a test case in the series. His employers 
vere not familiar with his first name,—the one given at the sitting, and it is to be 
ferred that he reserved the use of it for his own home circle. The communicators 

re a local group (New Jersey). Those of the “Livre des Revenants” were in many 
-astances New England. Locality is apparently a factor in these associations but what 
is implies is by no means clear in our present stage of knowledge. 


THE EpITorR. 
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Bonp 
Part VII. 


* 


& 


One of the problems which arises from the study of the script of 

J.B.S. is the kaleidoscopic change in the sequence of communications bring: 

ing a wealth of new and unexpected elements. These changes are often 

| most abrupt, and the irrelevance of the actual subject-matter to what may 
| have immediately preceded it is very striking. 

If we are to accept (ex hypothesi) the explanation offered by the 
communicating entities themselves, it would be that there are so many 
crowding round, each desirous of making his voice heard, if only for a mo 
ment, that the control permits them, as it were, to file past and to enjoy 
a brief but strictly measured opportunity to speak. Whatever the true 
explanation may be, it is at least certain that no theory which would attri 
bute these utterances to the subconscious memory of J.B.S. the automatist 
herself will for a moment hold water. The telepathic view can claim 
much stronger ground and may be held equally by those who would argue 
the direct inspiration of the discarnate, or by those who would prefer to 
regard these communications as the product of an influence from the minds 
of the sitters. 

In the light of these comments let us consider the advent of a new 
communicator who announces herself quite without previous warning as 
SOPHOBISCA. The name itself is unfamiliar, though carrying with it a 
familiar sound from its likeness to Sophonisba. There was not the slight: 
est suggestion as to who Sophobisca might be, nor why she should have 
broken in. To FBB it seemed like a meaningless intrusion and he rallied 
Johannes on the score of his supposed neglect in permitting a vagrant en- 
tity to break the thread of continuity in this manner. Hence the following 
conversation. There had been a short recess to allow JBS to rest, as she 
was a little tired. 

(Sitting XXII.) “SOPHOBISCA .. . Call you me? Nay,—I have now no 
place in Abbey walls.” 

FBB. (reading the name written): “No, I didn’t call you. Johannes. 
who is this lady you have let through?” 

JOHANNES. “Alack that the port-keeper hath grown slack in doddering age 
and left a-crack the door, so that voices without intrude!” 

FBB. “We are depending upon you, Johan, to hold the door.” 

JOHANNES. “Nay, not I, in sooth: call ye me—this portly party—a dodderer? 
SOPHOBISCA may enter: so saith ABBOT. And in cometh she—a brazen bitlet 
with mou a-pucker to kiss the Abbot’ self. And saith she: “BISSIE be good childer!” 
and knee-high to hoppergrass was she a chipping. So Abbot took little one on his 


knee and she did pull at his holy beads; and her fair curls, like corn-silk, did to catch 
in them. 
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And Bissie be hungered: and in the refectorium all bowed to grace—the crux 
sign made—and, in midst, like wee dew-drop, aflash in the dark dell, so sat that little 
one and ate her porridge ‘mid gray-gowned age and pious priere. So bowed heads 
with eyes side-glancing did see a bit o’ may morning “twixt winter’s gloom.” 


We are still without any sort of explanation as to why this little 
child should have been accorded special permission “by the Abbot’ to over- 
ride the ruling of Johannes and come forward to play her little part. And 
for the present we are to remain unsatisfied, as there the communication 
ceases as abruptly as it began, and the next to enter is none other than the 
Librarian of Glastonbury Abbey. 

Again a surprise: FBB. had imagined it was Johannes who spoke, and 
said so. At lunch he had raised his glass to Johan, and he now remarke 
“We drank your health, Johan!” 


“It is that I would to acknowledge . . . No, I be not Monsieur Johan. I be my- 
self, thank you!” 


FBB. “Tell us then who are you?” 
“Great-grandfather of the moon, if you like: what matters it?” 
FBB. “Please tell us. It is so much better to know.” 


“Tut, tut! I’m not here for prattle. I have that to say which is worth a cock- 
ear. I be a man of large import in ye olden state. Libraris de sacris.” 


One need make no apology for faulty Latin, as JBS has no knowledge 
whatever of that language and only writes what she hears. The mental 
impression with her is concurrent with the movement of the hand: so we 
get a phonetic value which is not only interesting but may turn out to be 
valuable as rendering for us the reflex of a bygone mode of speech which 
antiquaries would give much to be able to restore with certainty. 

FBB. “Why, he’s the librarian of the Abbey. This is. very interest- 
ing. He can tell us about the books.” 

“They be mine own charge. Now do I doff to your intelligence: that was I. 
And know you that there was nought in all our wave-washed Britain that could com- 
pare with these mine children—my flock of ewe-lambs—my beloved in sheepskin. 

And glowed they as jewels of the mine. And the artistry of their illumined 
script was as masterpiece of art. Way me that they are gone!” 

JBS stumbled over the expression “way me!” and was disinclined to 
write it as she thought it sounded nonsensical. FBB. had to reassure her 
by telling her that this was a phonetic rendering of the Latin “Vai mihi!’ 
(Woe is me!) | 

LIBRARIAN. “Would ye to read them through mine eyen? Scriba, hark! 
Volume One THEOCRITUS (spelt ‘Theocratus’ in script.) . . Begin . . Gold and 
blue letters of the Greek—very fair: 


“KNOW, MEN OF ATHENS, THAT WE BE SONS OF THE GODS; 
WE WHO CRY TO THE SLAVES OF TIME—TO THE UNBORN SONS OF 
THE AGES. GODS BEGAT US, AND WE OF THE ROYAL LINEAGE FOR- 
GET NOT OUR CELESTIAL INHERITANCE.” 

“Thus spake he of times below the verge of Western setting. And to us of 
mid-noon cried he that we forget not the sonship that binds us to our God.” 


Neither JBS or A.L., nor FBB. have the least acquaintance with the 
works of Theocritus. If he wrote of the Atlantean origin of the Attic 
race—this fact was a complete mystery to all of us. At the moment of 
writing this I (FBB.) confess my absolute ignorance as to whether such a 
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passage really occurs in the extant works of Theocritus, though a refer: 
ence to the Encyclopaedia Britannica gives me some hope that such a sub- 
ject may have been dealt with in his poems. Here then is a chance for 
some one with a taste for literary research to discover veridical truth in 
what has been given us. The Librarian proceeds: 

“Shall we ope one anent the fall of Isola Bella Atlantica? PLYNY (sic) did of 
it to tell; and now and again much that lies dead . . . Atlantica aurea—best beloved 
of the sea! And down ‘neath warring waves it did from sight recede. All was past 

(Here a line was drawn across the page as though to terminate the 
reference to Atlantis. ) 


“In my hand hold I another—and Dust withal! And Johan, where art thou 
with they cleansing moppet?” 


FBB. “And what within this dusty book?” 
-“T may not to cry in market-place my wares!” 

At this point FBB. felt prompted to ask a question concerning a most 
ancient book which Leland tells us was preserved in the great Library of 
Glastonbury Abbey. This was known as the “Book of Melchin and was 
reputed to be of unknown antiquity, probably going back to the time of 
the early British settlement. It told of the Mission of Joseph of Arima: 
thea and his twelve companions to Glastonbury in the apostolic period. 
So he said “Please tell me something of the Book of Melchin.” 

LIBRARIAN. ‘“Melchin! And dost thou,—child of yesterday—new-born bahe 
of milk-feeding—dost thou know of that which to hoar-whitened age belonged? MEL- 
CHIN there was: thou hast the right o’ it. Not greatly did I to read of this: for 
rolled it was—a skin—up-rolled and tied with thong: and a-crack with the damp 
was the volume. So a-feared was I to ope the thing so stored by Abbot. And I to 
fear anent the thing also—therefore the dust thereon,—and no shame to Johan.” 

At this juncture the Librarian departs, fading out of the picture 
without our knowledge. Only when Johan announces his presence are 
we made aware of the change. 

“JOHAN seeth a crannie of light where door be shut in his face;—and crying 
to you, he would to once again his petite histoire relate.” 

: FBB. “Proceed with your tale, Brother Johannes: we shall be glad 
to hear it.” 


And a charming little tale in truth it turns out to be. Let me call it. 
A DREAM OF YULE-TIDE 


“Snow a-fall:—Ice a-glitter on the mere:—a maze o° shimmer-light across the 
great silence;—and all the world be o’erlaid with silver. 

“Great pinen, hooded,—cowled in blanched purity,—bow as under a penitence. 
And all the world be at its pray-dieu in the early light. 

“Sound o’ frost—a crack as of a whip upon the mere. Little penitence of the 
wood asleep—and of the land—to Johannes alone. So standeth he, a child of Na- 
ture’s own.” 

“Foot prints that lead on—and Johan to follow. Long slept they, these long 
nights of Yule;—but Johan, alone awake, saw where the still-footed messenger led to 
the door. 

‘“‘Mayhap the blunted marks of beastie 0’ wood? Mayhap a wandering poppet 
strayed from hamlet? But to Johan, the dreamer: of dreams, it seemed the blessed 


print of feet bareto the cold, that told him that the Christ-Child to the door had 
come.” 
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In the course of a conversation following on the receipt of this little 
message of Johan, J.B.S. remarked “I can understand how those recently 
dead may be able to return, but it is incomprehensible to me that those 


who have passed away so long since can come back and talk to us—and 
yet I believe it. 


FBB. remarked that the Church evidently did not think that the pow- 
er of the saints was in any degree diminished through lapse of time. This 


theme seems reflected in the writing, which was resumed a few minutes 
later: 


“Saint Andrew—yea—and Saint Machut—and Saint Bridget of holy memory. 


And did’st know that they came to us in years agone. The crowd of witnesses be 
great.” | 


The second name was not very clearly written. J.B.S. thought it was 
“Michael”, but FBB. suspected that it was the name of another and rather 
obscure saint connected with Glastonbury. This is one not met with in 
the records, but it appears in the script of Brother Symon and has been 
preserved in the “Company of Avalon.” The name there given is 
MACHUTUS and it is said that there was a chapel to his honour. So 
this name was asked for again and this time it was very clearly written: 


“MACHUTE” 
FBB. “You have omitted St. Patrick.” 
“Saint Patrick . . . But may his shadow never grow less in the land where shad- 


ows are not.” 


St. Andrew--and he the one that first came to bless . . . and the bonen of St. 
Thomas* did to us honor by abiding with lesser skeleton ‘neath our roof. 


*A "Becket. FBB. 


‘And’ saith one ‘He is here!—-and another: ‘Thou liest—he is there!’ And so 


browled they o’er blessed relic that ‘t’is wonder he did not in mort-shift arise and re- 
buke them.” 


And it be the task of Johan to dust the cask o’ bonen. And time was when a 
dark’ning eve did fall, and—task forgot—he did o’er late tarry to tidy up the bonnie 
bones which were—or perhaps were not—so presiding. And as he did to use the 
clout with respect full great, a sliding o° whiteness at the window passed. 


And Johan to his heels and away! 


From great roof-tree downfailen, a mighty bank o’ heaven’s snow mayhap knew 
more o’ phantom saintship than did Johan. 


But Johan was not a-lack in dusten work at early morn thereafter.” 


With the recital of this quaint experience by Johan the sitting was 
brought to a close. On the following day (Nov. 10, 1933) our little group 
of three met again for the twenty-third session. In the meanwhile A.L. 
had hunted up Theocritus in the encyclopaedia and had discovered that 
he was spoken of as the creator of pastoral poetry. There is said to be a 
12th century MS of some of his works extant in the Cathedral Library of 


M lan. 
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Copyright 1934 by 


SAMUEL E. ANDERSON 
Part IX 
EXERCISE, STRYCHNINE AND CONCUSSION 


Surely three such far flung things as those above set out should tax 
the merits of the theory that life and intelligence are electrical in origin. 

When Dr. A. V. Hill remarked that the human body was analogous 
to an accumulator, or storage battery, he went just as far as the data at 
his command would justify. 

The muscles of the body contain trillions of tiny cells, each of which 
carries an electric charge. Dr. Hill says, “When a muscle deprived of 
oxygen is given a succession of shocks it gradually weakens and finally 
ceases to respond. When a muscle with its circulation intact, or ade- 
quately supplied with oxygen, is similarly treated, its response diminishes 
at first, but finally reaches a ‘steady state’ in which recovery balances 
breakdown. * * * * There is one fundamental difference between the 
muscles of a man and the engine of a motor car. If the car can do one 
mile at a hundred miles an hour it can do two, five, ten or even fifty miles 
at practically the same speed. Even very much greater distances than these 
do not appreciably ‘fatigue’ it; it obtains all its energy by burning petrol 
actually at the moment it does the work. It does not need to ‘recover’ 
after exertion. As soon as it stops, the consumption of energy is finished 
—dquite unlike the case of a man. During a hundred yards run a man 
takes in practically no oxygen from outside, he works on energy that he 
has stored previously, and when the exercise is over he has to restore that 
energy by consuming oxygen and burning fuel. * * * * Now the endurance 
of a man is conditioned by two things. In the matter of money the time 
that he can go on spending at a given rate depends upon his income and 
the credit that his bank will allow. So it is with the body: the greater the 
income of oxygen during exercise, the longer a man can go on, and the 
more severe exercise he can undertake. The greater the oxygen debt which 
a man can incur, the more violently he can exert himself for a short in 
terval, and the longer will he be able to keep up an effort of given intensity. 
... Ina certain runner, the winner of many Marathon races, who weighs 
one hundred and thirty pounds, the oxygen consumption is as high as 5.4 
litres; an astonishing value for so relatively small a man. . . . Differences 
therefore in the capacity of the body for muscular exercise depend, at any 
rate to some degree, upon differences in the rate at which recovery occurs; 
and remember that during long continued exercise recovery is taking place 
all the time, and we can only keep up a given degree of exercise for a long 
time if recovery is able to keep pace with the breakdown processes that 
occur as a result of exertion. . . . One of the most important things in de 
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ciding whether a man can run (or do anything else) well is the economy 
with which he does it. If he uses a lot of energy he must get tired, if he 
uses only a little he will be able to last for a long time. 

As Dr. Hill’s runner crouches upon the starting line, “set” for the 
gun, it might be well to look him over in an effort to decide what sort of 
a machine he really is. Had Dr. Hill ever driven an electric automobile 
he probably would not have made some of the statements he did, for in- 
stance, “Even very much greater distances than these do not appreciably 
‘fatigue’ it. * * * * It does not need to ‘recover’ after exertion.” Both 
statements are incorrect when applied to the electric. Now if the dynamo 
that is used to recharge the exhausted battery of that electric car happens 
to be driven by an internal combustion engine it is easy to understand that 
when the drive is finished the energy, if restored, comes from the oxygen 
and petrol burned in the internal combustion engine. Deprive the storage 
battery and the muscle of oxygen and finally they cease to respond. 

Because this runner burns a greatly increased amount of carbon our 
scientific guides have jumped to the very pleasing conclusion that he ad- 
vances because of an infinite number of infinitesimal explosions but Sir ° 
Jagadis Chunder Bose has exposed this fallacy. “From the plausible analogy 
of the firing-off of a gun by the pulling of a trigger, or the action of a com- 
bustion engine, it has been customary to suppose that all response to stim- 
ulus must be in the nature of an explosive chemical change, accompanied 
by an inevitable run-down of energy. This supposition however, overlooks 
the obvious fact that the plant is not consumed by the incessant and multi- 
farious stimuli of its environment. Rather, as we all know, it is the energy 
of the environment which is the agent that fashions the microscopic embryo 
into the gigantic banyan-tree. And it is clear that, for this to be possible, 
the energy contributed by the blow of external stimulus must have been 
largely conserved. * * * * According to current theories, living matter is 
maintained in a state of equilibrium by the two opposed chemical proc- 
esses of assimilation and dissimilation. It is supposed that stimulus causes 
a downward or dissimilatory change, which is again compensated during 
recovery by the building up or assimilative change. In the case of uni- 
form responses, again, these two processes are regarded as balancing each 
other. On this theory the potential energy of the system falls below par; 
for the building up process cannot then sufficiently repair the chemical 
depreciation caused by it. Hence occurs diminution of response, or fatigue, 
which is supposed to be further accentuated by the accumulation of del- 
cterious fatigue-stuffs. The disappearance of the fatigue after a period of 
rest is explained by the renovating action of the blood supply; which is 
also regarded as the means of carrying away the fatigue-stuffs. 

A serious objection to these explanations lies, however, in the fact, 
that even excised and bloodless muscles exhibit recovery from fatigue after 
« period of rest. In isolated vegetable tissues, again, where there is no 
active circulating of renovating material, the same effect, and its removal 
«{ter a period of rest, are observed. Thus the difficulties encountered in ex- 
plaining fatigue, on purely chemical considerations, are great enough; but 
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still greater are those difficulties which arise when we come to deal with the 
stair-case effect—typically shown in cardiac muscle—in which successive 
responses to uniform stimuli exhibit a gradual enhancement of amplitude. 
The results obtained here are in direct opposition to the theory described; 
tor in this particular case we have to assume that the same stimulus which 
is usually supposed to cause a chemical breakdown, has become efficient 
to induce an effect exactly the reverse.” 

It is not only the banyan-tree that conserves the energy of the stim- 
ulus. A delicate little shaver is sent to the gymnasium and after an in- 
| terval of thumping and bumping he emerges, not a shattered wreck, but a 
| strong and husky youngster. 


THE EFFECT OF OXYGEN INHALATION 
Dr. A. V. Hill mentions that Dr. Leonard Hill and his pupils have 
found that the inhalation of pure oxygen for a few minutes renders a per- 
son capable of greater exertion and decidedly lessens the degree of brathless- 
ness and the various symptoms of cardiac distress. If this runner works 
like an internal combustion engine it is a little diffcult for a person of 
only average intelligence to understand how the burning of his fuel in 
advance of the race is going to aid him in those last few desperate strides 
on which the verdict hinges. Almost anybody could understand how 
starting the motor that drives the dynamo would insure an extra heavy 
charge in the battery that would be of some service. 
Then, following the sprint, there is a very considerable burning of 
_ fuel to restore the energy that has been used during the race. This is 
explained as a repayment of the “oxygen debt” but it is easier for an every’ 
day motorist to grasp the idea that the old electric has had some rather 
hard service and is sorely in need of recharging. 


“FATIGUE IN VEGETABLE & MINERAL 

It is usually supposed that fatigue is typical of such tissues as muscle. 
But under stress, muscle and the leaf stalk of celery leave similar graphic 
records, as Sir Jagadis shows. According to the same authority the con- 
tractile response of india rubber shows fatigue. The response of Galena 
to Hertzian radiation gradually diminishes. Wire fatigues under con- 
tinued torsion. After an interval that wire recovers from its molecular 
upset. He would be an overly honest man who would attribute that re- 
covery to the repayment of the oxygen debt. 

Many a motorist has gazed with saddened eyes upon a cherished axle 
shaft that has chosen a most inopportune moment to depart from a long 
and useful life. A molecular upset has occurred in both the individual 
and the steel. 

Dr. John Cecil Drummond, in a brilliant article appearing in the En 
cyclopaedia Britannica, says, “Turning to what we may regard as the 
other corner of the field, namely, the biochemical investigation of the mus 
cular movement in animals, we find one of the most complete chapters oi 
biochemistry. The long series of researches of outstanding merit by Hop- 
kins and Fletcher, Meyerhop and A. V. Hill have taught us how the gly- 
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cogen of the muscle is broken down to sugar; how the sugar, passing | 
through the intermediate state of being combined with phosphoric acid, 
gives rise to lactic acid that initiates the contraction, and how these an- 
aerobic changes are followed by an oxidative phase of recovery during 
which part of the lactic acid passes back into its precursor, whilst the re- 
mainder is oxidized to carbon dioxide and water. These changes have 
been followed by such precision by ‘chemical and physical methods that the 
heat production of the muscle during the whole cycle has been accounted 
for with considerable exactitude by a knowledge of the heat exchange of 
the chemical reactions which are supposed to occur. In spite of these 
carefully compiled results we are as yet ignorant of the actual processes 
involved when the muscle fiber shortens in contraction.” 

It might be just as well for some of the experts to look a little further 
into a hint thrown out by Professor A. P. Mathews who spoke of an ex- 
periment where a wire was fastened to a piece of moistened catgut. When 
an electric current was sent through this wire the catgut contracted. Why 
should not muscle behave in like manner for the thing that travels from 
brain to brawn is, as Dr. Hill tells us, invariably proclaiming itself to be 
an electric current. 

That excerpt from Dr. Drummond demands some further attention. 
He repeats how the glycogen is broken down, with the formation of the 
lactic acid that initiates the contraction. He was fortunate in that he pro- 
tected himself with the statement that “we are as yet ignorant of the ac- 
tual processes” since it now appears that muscles may contract without 
any lactic acid being produced; it being only necessary to poison the muscle 
with sodium monobronvacetate to bring this about. 

Nor should it be overlooked that in the synthesis of lecithin glycogen 
and phosphorus both play a part and it may be that lactic acid simply 
appears as a by-product of that reaction. 

When Professor Embden dosed the German soldiers with sodium acid 
phosphate he found that their capacity to withstand fatigue was increased 
by twenty percent. But it was also reported that there was no reduction 
of the lactic acid content. This too is passing strange, if lactic acid be the 
cause of fatigue. 

Excised and bloodless muscles that have been stimulated exhibit re- 
covery from fatigue after a period of rest. As Dr. Hill says, “When a 
muscle deprived of oxygen is given a succession of shocks it gradually 
weakens and finally ceases to respond. When a muscle * * * * adequately 
supplied with oxygen, is similarly treated, its response diminishes at first, 
but finally reaches a “steady state” in which recovery balances breakdown. 

As we picture the process, the series of shocks draws off the stores 
of electricity latent in the multitude of muscle cells just as any conductor 
might draw off the stores of electricity latent in the Leyden jar or as the 
‘Yorpedo fish taps stores of electricity hidden in its battery plates. Since 
‘internal oxidation is for us the source of electricity” it follows that if the 
‘auscle cells, after discharge, are adequately supplied with oxygen they 
re in a position to have their drained deposits restored and they finally 
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reach a “steady state’ where replacement balances the amount consumed. 
Or, as in the case of the gymnasium lad, the replacement may exceed the 
drain and the muscle may grow larger and stronger. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF “PLAY” 


Even as simple a thing as play has caused learned philosophers pro- 
found distress. Karl Groos has demolished Herbert Spencer’s theory for 
he points out that much of the play of the young cannot be due to the 
accumulated energy of nerve centers that have been “dormant for a longer 
interval than ordinary” for it is in no sense imitative of actions already 
performed many times but rather premonitive of actions later to be per- 
formed with serious intent. It might be simpler to regard play as an in- 
stinctive preparatory charging of the battery against the time when all the 
bodily strength and skill may be needed in a struggle of life and death. 

Dr. Hill very frankly admits that he is unable to explain how exercise 
benefits one. Any dirty faced motorist would be delighted to volunteer 
the information, “Sure, ef you run th’ ol’ "bus th’ ol’ Bat’ry ‘Il pick up.” 

The trained man works more economically because during the prog- 
ress of training many messages go out to special muscles most frequently 
called into action and as a consequence much electroplate is deposited upon 
the ends of the neuro-fibrillas of the nerves leading thereto, following which 
the distance between the opposite poles is much shortened. Every 
time such a deposit is made it becomes a little easier for the current to 
cross and less and less energy will suffice to cause the muscle to contract. 
When one considers what a vast number of messages go out every minute 
he must conclude that the aggregate of saving is very large. Thus a trained 
man should fatigue much more slowly. 

If exercise causes us to incur an “oxygen debt” which leaves us in 
distress, then it should follow that the greater the oxygen debt the greater 
the distress. But Experience tells a story that flatly contradicts this logical 
assumption and it is extremely difhcult to throw dust in that old lady’s 
eyes. Step out some frosty morning for a little sprint. Is there any no- 
ticeable increase of the distress? As a matter of fact that double call for 
oxygen has so charged the living cells that it needs no physician to tell you 
that you are feeling fit and fine. 

After a cold plunge and the brisk rub-down any athlete knows that 
his physical well-being has been improved. 

Exercise is sometimes followed by an exhaustion and shock that kills 
because the will has chosen to keep too many neurovfibrillas in too close 
proximity for too long a time and hence that too many cells have been re- 
duced to the point of equilibrium. When Dr. Cushing applied that Faradic 
current to the exposed brain of a fully conscious patient and caused flexion 
of certain muscles, he gave a beautiful illustration of the principle of volun: 
tary motion. Of the fundamentals of this action Wolfgang Pauli gives 
an interesting account. “If an electric current is sent through a pure 
colloidal solution, the colloidal particles move, in contrast to the electrolyte, 
in only one direction. They accumulate at either the positive or negative 
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electrode; from which we conclude that they have either a negative or a 
positive charge. . . . Traces of acid impart a positive charge to protein 
through their positively charged hydrogen ions, alkalies a negative charge 
through their hydroxyl ions. . . . If we imagine the surface of the muscle 
fibril to be more permeable for the positive ions than for the negative ions 
contained in the muscle, then the muscle must carry a positive charge ex- 
ternally and a negative one within. When two electrodes are laid upon 
the surface of an uninjured muscle, points having a different electrical 
potential are not touched, and the muscle shows no current. 

As soon, however, as the one electrode is placed upon an artificially 
produced cross-section of a muscle—in other words along the contents of 
the fibrils—the well known current of rest passes in the outer circuit 
toward the negative exposed portions of the muscle plasm. The experi- 
ments of Bernstein have shown that this current follows very accurately 
the typical laws governing ionic concentration chains. The same holds 
good for the current of rest in nerves. Stimulation of the nerve brings 


about the well-known phenomena of negative variation, in that it alters — 
the permeability for ions. 


Similar phenomena are observed in the electric organ of the torpedo, 
which has been studied by Bernstein and Tschermak. This organ consists 
of numerous plate-like cells arranged upon each other in a way similar 
to the plates of a voltaic pile and possessing a nervous end upon one 
side only. 

When through nervous stimulation this side becomes more permeable 
for negative ions, an electric shock is produced through summation of the 


charges of the single cells, the intensity of which need not exceed that of 
a muscle current.” 


The plates of your storage battery have a tendency to “buckle” and 
will do so if discharged too rapidly. 


A DISCUSSION OF CONVULSIVE MOVEMENTS 


Mention has heretofore been made of how a man’s legs, despite the 
effort of his will, ran away with him during the panic of fear and an 
attempt was made to account for the mechanism of the action. Here is 
another picture of that same action, much exaggerated and distorted. Thus 
it is presented by Torald Sollmann. “Convulsions may be caused by direct 
stimulation of the muscles (veratrine); or of efferent motor nerves (phy- 
sostigmine, aconitine); or by reflexes from strong afferent stimulation; or 
by stimulation of the motor centers in the cord, medulla or brain, either 
directly by the drug, or as a result of asphyxia, etc. These produce different 
types of convulsions. Spinal convulsions, as typified by strychnine and 
caffeine, are generally symmetrical, and when fully developed, tetanic (i. e., 
the contractions are maintained) * * * * Convulsions are usually the re- 
sult of extreme stimulation of the motor centers. * * * * 

The tetanus, however, depends apparently not on this increase of 
the normal reflexes, but on an enormous exaggeration of the special reflex 
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of the “start’’ from sudden stimulus or fright. (Cushny)* This in- 
volves contraction of all muscles and therefore reversal of inhibitory re- 
flexes in reciprocating innervations. 7a? 

The symptoms in man correspond to those in the lower vertebrates. 
With small doses, there is merely a greater response to stimulation, and 
the muscles feel somewhat more taut. As the dose is increased to 6 or 7 
mg. in men, 5 or 6 mg. in women (Hartenberg 1913) this tightening be- 
comes more sensible, especially in the neck and jaws; the movements be- 
come rather abrupt; and slight twitchings may appear in the individual 
muscles, often in the little finger. * * * * With toxic doses these symptoms 
are promptly succeeded by sudden convulsions, usually following some 
stimulation; or the premonitory symptoms may be absent. The attack 
may start with a loud cry, which is usually caused mechanically, by the 
convulsive movement of the air, rather than by pain. The convulsions 
involve all the voluntary muscles of the body, including the diaphragm. 
The movements are at first rapidly intermittent, but become promptly 
tonic, resulting in a typical tetanus. Since all the muscles are contracted, 
the convulsions are symmetrical and the body assumes the condition corre: 
sponding to the stronger muscles, which in most situations are the exten- 
sors. According the body is arched backward, so chat the patient may 
touch the ground only with his head and heels. The legs are adducted 
and extended, the feet curved inward. (A frog may be held horizontally 
by the feet.) The arms are either strongly flexed over the chest, or rigidly 
extended, with the fists balled. The jaws are fixed, and foam gathers at 
the mouth. The rigid diaphragm and the tense thoracic and abdominal 
muscles arrest respiration. The skin and mucosae are, therefore, cyanotic 
and congested: the eyes protruded, evolved; and the pupils dilated. The 
pulse is small and tense, often imperceptible. 

The patient remains perfectly conscious, and suffers severe pain} 
from the violent contractions. The asphyxia may be fatal in the first at- 
tack. More often there is a: 

REMISSION.—The tetanus lasts perhaps a minute, then the mus 
cles relax, and the patient passes into a greatly depressed, almost paralytic 
condition, still perfectly conscious and very anxious and oppressed, with 
dry throat and thirst, sometimes sweating. This intermission lasts at most 
ten or fifteen minutes, when there is another attack: usually again follow- 
ing some slight stimulation. If this is not fatal by asphyxia, it is again 
followed by remission, and so on, the whole sequence being repeated. The 
remissions, however, become progressively shorter, the spasms become 
weaker and the paralysis more prominent.§ 

Death occurs usually in the interval after the second to fifth attack, 


from exhaustion and general depression. It may be preceded by asphyxial 
coma.” 

*Strong emotions, such as fright, ofttimes causes death. 

{Supporting the role assigned to the adrenal glands in exophthalmic goiter. 

7Strychnine convulsions are extremely painful, just as any other form of muscle cramp. 


§During tetanus the pressure is very high. * * * * As the tetanus disappears the pres: 
sure falls below normal. 
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It is now easy enough to see that Macleod knew what he was talking 
about when he said that exercise may be induced by the administration of 
strychnine in suitable doses. Strychnine in near toxic doses actually pro- 
duces an exhibition of most violent muscular energy and is it not all brought 


about through an electrolyte that contains from ten to fifteen times the 
normal amount of epinephrin? 


LOSS OF CONSCIOUSNESS FROM SHOCK, ETC. 


There is still another way in which muscular phenomena of this 
same violent type may be produced. “The initial effect of an electric shock 
of any degree of severity is to produce an unconsciousness which, if not 
fatal, may last from thirty six to forty hours. At the same time, it gives 
rise to a powerful muscular or tetanic spasm; this may force the individual 
to grasp a live wire or conductor and prevent his being able to let go, or 
it may cause him to be thrown violently several feet away from the contact, 
or force him to emit involuntarily a peculiar cry* which is unmistak- 
able to those in electrical works. 

The patient is then found to be in a state of shock, with much the ° 
same symptoms as in concussion of the brain; the pulse is feeble and limbs 
moist with perspiration, the face slightly cyanosed, the pupils dilated, and 
the breathing stertorious, while froth mucus appears at the mouth. 

Recovery from shock is usually followed by more or less severe or- 
ganic or functional changes in the peripheral and central nervous system, 
as the nerves are especially good conductors of electricity.” 

Since the nerves are especially good conductors of electricity can you 
see any reason why, when an electric shock of any degree of severity is 
passing through the body, it should not use those nerves as conductors? 
If this is so would it not then bring the inner and outer charges of num- 
berless muscle cells into equilibrium, with a resulting powerful muscular 
or tetanic spasm? 

If electric shock produces many of the same symptoms brought out 
in concussion of the brain, how is one to account for the condition ob- 
served in concussion in the terms of the mechanism that has been indicated? 

Somewhere someone has stated that he observed that these neuro- 
fibrillae waved back and forth. Now, if by reason of the tremendous jar, 
these neuro-fibrillae are brought into actual physical contact, the cells con- 
- trolled by the particular nerves involved will soon be exhausted. If too 

many are involved and are incapable of again righting themselves, the 
patient lies in a state of coma that ends in death. For, from what is about 
to be detailed, it becomes evident that they do sometimes right themselves. 

What if those electrodes, instead of being left in contact, remain 
separated by more than the normal distance? The great war furnished 
innumerable opportunities for the study of brain injuries brought about 
through violence. Dr. Henri Pieron speaks of the weakening of the 
memory or, more accurately, diminution of the power of fixing memories 


*Query. Does this cry resemble that of strychnine poisoning? 
*J. M. H. Macleod on Burns. War Primer Series. 
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on the one hand and of evoking old memories on the other; and similarly 
with the lowering of the capacity of attention and mental effort, from the 
double standpoint of intensity and duration that follow head wounds. 
He noted the phenomena of continuous amnesia, the complete absence of 
mnemonic registration in cases of occipital, parietal and frontal lesions. 
“Sluggishness, difficulty of recall—which is only a form of sluggishness, 
of dificulty in associative processes and in intellectual operations generally 
—found constantly in cerebral injuries. And fatigability of attention, in- 
ability to make any sustained effort, goes along with it.” 


DISORDERS OF MEMORY & ATTENTION 


Much the same thing frequently followed when there were no lesions 
visible. Pieron speaks of the disorders of memory and attention which 
are elements of. the “concussion syndrome” which A. Mairet and himself 
were among the first to distinguish in the first months of the war. When 
the electrodes remain too far apart loss of memory and attention should 
be expected to follow. You soon note when the points of your spark plug 
become too far separated. Attention, which is but another name for the 
will in action, becomes disordered because, by reason of the greater dis- 
tance between the positive and negative electrodes, it is increasingly dif_- 
cult to bring those ends sufficiently close for the best results. The evidence 
is strongly in favor of the view that as a result of concussion the patient 
may permanently lose the power to bring certain of his fibrillas into prox- 
imity. It is certain that such a condition may persist for years. That the 
- memories are not destroyed, but only held in abeyance, may be gathered 
from the case of Mr. Hanna. “In the spring of 1897 Mr. Hanna was 
plunged into a state of complete amnesia as a result of a fall from a carriage. 
He lost all sense of identity, forgot the events of his past life, had no sign 
of recognition for relatives and friends. More, he had to be taught to 
read, to write, and even to talk and walk and eat. It was at first thought 
that his future home would have to be in an asylum, but as time prog’ 
ressed, and he displayed the possession of a keen, vigorous, intelligent 
personality, his case was referred to Drs. Sidis and Goodhart in the hope 
that they might succeed in recovering the lost contents of his conscious’ 
ness. Their immediate concern was to learn whether any memory of 
events antedating the accident persisted in a subconscious, dissociated 
state. As has been seen, resort is usually had to hypnotism for this pur 
pose, but it was found impossible to hypnotize Mr. Hanna. However, 
the use of a method known as hypnoidization finally yielded results. 

We must dwell for a moment on hypnoidization since it involves one 
of the most remarkable discoveries made by modern students of the Self. 
It is based on the theory that if the waking consciousness be subjected to 
a monotonous stimulus the contents of the subconsciousness will rise above 
the threshold. It is applied in different ways. Sometimes the patient is 
simply requested to close his eyes, keep as quiet as possible, and then relate 
the thoughts that flit through his mind. Sometimes he is given paper and 
pencil and asked to set down in writing whatever thoughts may occur to 
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him while listening to another person reciting, or playing on the piano. 
Childish as this process sounds, it often brings to the surface ideas sub- 
merged beneath the threshold of consciousness and essential to the knowl- 
edge and treatment of the case. So far as concerns Mr. Hanna, hypnoidi- 
zation convinced Drs. Sidis and Goodhart that the lost memories survived 
and the effort was now made to bring them permanently into the field of 
waking consciousness. The experiment was tried of conducting the pa- 
tient to theaters, saloons, and other places of entertainment to which, in 
his normal state, he would not think of resorting. It was hoped that there 
might result a reintegrating, re-associating shock, and this was actually 
realized. One night there developed a spontaneous but brief recurrence of 
the original personality. The experimenters persisted and soon witnessed 
the phenomenon of alternating personality. One moment the patient 
would be the Mr. Hanna of old, the next the secondary Mr. Hanna. He 
was ceaselessly urged to try to remember in each personality, the thoughts, 
feelings, actions of the other. Memory was to be the bridge across the 
chasm separating the two personalities. Ultimately complete fusion was 
affected and the clergyman restored to his family, a normal, healthy man.” 


Would it be satisfactory to say that Mr. Hanna acted as if the normal 
set of fibrillae, the ones that he had been accustomed to using all his life, 
had been much shaken and temporarily rendered unfit for further use and 
that another set, heretofore but little used, had taken up the former’s work. 
It follows, as has been seen during the discussion of exercise, that fibrillae 
much used are the ones easiest to bring into proximity. At any time of 
life others may be trained. Now if character is the sum total of our habits 
and habits result from much use of certain fibrillas, then when an accident 
compels the abandonment of the set heretofore almost exclusively used, 
that accident may well mark a complete change of character. The minister 
did the unaccustomed things which, in his normal state, he would not 
think of doing. Sally Beauchamp did not suffer an accident but her case 
illustrates what a complete change of character does sometimes take place. 


An unusual case was that reported in a news dispatch sent out from 
Emoryville by a United Press staff correspondent. Lewis Bronson Sherrill 
had a small ranch in Montana. “I recall I was driving a team hauling 


wood near my little ranch in Montana. I must have had an accident that 
day. It was winter, that is all I know.” 


Then the blow of a hitchhiker restored the memory of a separate life 
which had closed for him nineteen years ago on a Montana ranch. “The 
police found him in a dazed condition, two personalities struggling to break 
the bonds of a bewildered brain after the robber’s attack.” 


This is not the first time that a man has been brought to his senses 
by the resounding whack of a wooden club but in the absence of that 
chance blow Bronson Sherrill might have gone to his grave as an entirely 
different individual from the Montana man. 


THE REAL ENIGMA OF THE ‘MARGERY’ 
MEDIUMSHIP 


By H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY 
Reprinted from ‘Light’ for Feb. 2, 1934. 


Readers of LIGHT will have already seen the verdict of the American Society for 
Psychical Research on the finger-print phase of Mrs. Crandon’s mediumship. 

The whole trouble was really rather absurd, and had its origin, it is now clear, 
in an unworthy vindictiveness. 

Walter, the Medium’s spirit-brother, produced impressions in wax of what he 
said were his thumbs. One of these was declared to be that of a living person; but 
the resemblance has since been shown to be superficial. 

But what did it matter? It was impossible for Walter to prove that the prints 
were his, since none had been taken of his thumb when on earth. Moreover, he couid 
go on producing prints indefinitely, and has done so. Hence any mistake, or sub- 
stitution, that might have occurred could easily be corrected. 

It is almost incredible that a virulent campaign to prove an utterly disinterested 
Medium fraudulent should have been launched by reasonable beings on such flimsy 
evidence. It illustrates admirably what Spiritualism is up against. 

But in the latest volume of the A.S.P.R. Proceedings (“The Walter Hands, 
a Study of their Dermatoglyphics,” by Brackett K. Thorogood) the challenge has en- 
gendered excellent and unexpected results, and presented us with a problem we may 
be far from solving. 

Before the question of Walter’s thumbs stood that of Walter himself. He was 
nothing but a wandering voice, but whose voice? 

Intricate and exacting means had been taken to prove it was not the Medium’s; 
who had even carried on conversations with it before becoming entranced. Its pro- 
duction might, however, be within her unknown and supernormal competence; and 
its supernormality, at least, was proved by an ingenious device. 

A sensitive microphone was placed in a closed and sealed box, mechanically, 
acoustically, electrically and magnetically shielded from external physical influences 
—a very solid affair sheathed in copper and soft iron and weighing over 100 pounds 
—the microphone being connected electrically with a loud speaker in a distant part 
of the building. 

Walter's voice emerged from the loud speaker, but not a sound was heard in 
the seance room in which the box stood. 

That proved it was something the circle did not know much about and it seemed 
only courteous to accept its author’s view as to its identity. 

He was to prove also his capacity to do even more than talk from a sound- 
proof box; for in a similar box, under the most rigid conditions of control, he was 
abie to produce a thumb-print on wax; the Medium being, when successful prints 
have been obtained, bound to her chair with surgeon’s tape in such a manner that 
she could move neither hand nor foot. 

And to convince those who might still be sceptical we are shown flash-light 
photographs of the Medium in deep trance, her hands held by a sitter on either side 
of her, and fingers, forming out of the ectoplasm in front of ler, pressed on the wax 
slab and removing it from the dish. 

All this fuss about the identity of a doubtful print is made the more absurd 
by the production of the thumb-prints of C. S. Hill, which could be compared and 
proved identical with some taken before he passed over. About this, apparently, 
there is no dispute; and the prints, ante- and post-mortem, with a five years interval, 
are shown in the Proceedings. 
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But the print business had a more surprising development: for Walter was asked 
to procure prints of Sir Oliver Lodge, then on the other side cf the Atlantic, and the 
nineteen of these which he produced are testified by Mr. Bell, of Scotland Yard, to 
agree with the actual prints of Sir Oliver. 

That is just thrown at us, a mere psychic trifle; the spirit-conjurer was not ap- 
parently even asked how it was done. 

It is sufficiently and almost uncomfortably amazing that we should be haunted 
by our fingerprints in the hereafter, or be able ideoplastically to reproduce them from 
a recollection we never had. 

When our friends on the other side are seen clairvoyantly they are wear- 
ing the appearance by which best we should recognise them: fashions of a by-gone 
day, the look of youth, or of age, that makes our mental picture. They have suffered 
their aerial change into something rich and strange, and they have to think them- 
selves back into earth conditions for our benefit. 

We accept that without understanding it, since the transformation is, at least, 
based on something they had, on a memory of themselves. 

But few people who are not on the criminal register know anything about the 
creases and papillary ridges of their finger-tips, or could produce, while alive, even 
an approximate guess at them. 

Consequently, when Walter prints his thumb, he reproduces something of which 
his conscious memory never had an inkling; which seems rather to make a mock of 
the gibe that beauty is only skin deep, if our skins are so intimately allied to our 
sub-conscious. 

Quite apart from that is the feat of transporting the impression of living finger- 
tips across the Atlantic. 

These were registered under the same conditions: but how? Walter is a talka- 
tive person, but, apparently, no question was put to him about this amazing achieve- 
ment; which is not only more intriguing than the impression of discarnate fingers, but 
is authenticated beyond possibility of dispute. 

It would seem unkind to trouble this harassed family with a request for further 
information, but there does seem a good deal to be learned from this procedure which 
would be of service to us all. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 

There is another issue from it of great interest. 

Questions asked Walter as to certain variations in the waxes and his statements 
seemed to indicate that the operator was acting, at least some of the time, outside our 
space of three dimensions. This, with all respect for the contempt Herr Hans 
Driesch has flung at the “current nonsense” about it, seems to resemble the four 
dimensional space-time of Minkowski; and further experiments may confirm the 
views of Zollner, which have been so scornfully criticised, on the passage through 
material of a material body. 

Walter once attributed his partial failure in the impression of a hand to the fact 
that the teleplasm “got away from him,” which seems to suggest an ideoplastic 
manipulation of material extraneous to himself; and explains his assertion that it was 
sometimes difficult for him to hold the pattern, with the result that prints were ob- 
tained in which the positive and negative characteristics were mixed. 

He also declared he could make a composite hand with each finger bearing a 
papillary ridge design of a different person; and that, during a seance, he could pro- 
duce the design of one of the sitter’s thumbs without his being aware of it. 

The fact that such achievements are within his power seems to make ridiculous 
the contention that he is unable to obtain prints from his own fingers; and the 
somewhat ill-formed hand shown in the photographs bears out the idea of a casually 
completed instrument to achieve a particular purpose. 

An interesting inference emerges from one of the other photographs, which 
shows the Medium in deep trance, with both her hands in the grasp of one of the 
sitters and a third hand holding, by one of its legs, a wooden stool above her head. 
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This hand is obviously of a masculine left arm, but Walter insisted that it was his 
right arm and hand, but that, since what was seen was really a mirror image of it, it 
appeared to be a left. This allowance for “reversing” may well explain some of 
the apparent inconsistencies in the prints, but the change effected cannot be demon- 
strated clecrly without a diagram. 

One trusts that in this competent and conscientious volume the thumb-print 


- controversy will be finally buried, so far as doubts are concerned; but one hopes, also, 


that we have by no means seen the last of the problems it has presented. 


THE ‘WALTER’ FINGER-PRINT REPORT 
WHY IT SHOULD BE ACCEPTED AS FINAL AND CONCLUSIVE 


By STANLEY DE BrRATH 
Reprinted from ‘Light’ for March 2, 1934. 


So much has been written by unprejudiced persons and by others, on this subject, 
that the main points have been obscured rather than illuminated by them; and it is 
not easy to revert to the basic differences between wax impressions and ink-prints. 

The long, meticulous, and exhaustive analysis contained in Vol. xxii of the Pro- 
ceedings of the American S.P.R. by Mr. Brackett K. Thorogood, must now be taken 
as final and the ensuing lines are based entirely upon it. Earlier comments, when not 
referred to in this document, will be ignored. 

To anyone who is not a finger-print expert (as very few are) this exhaustive 
analysis will appear extraordinarily complex, as indeed it is; but that should not ab- 
solve anyone who wishes to get at the truth from reading it with care. 

In the first place, the distinctive characteristics must be clearly borne in mind. 
The pattern of skin-mouldings on a natural hand is a “normal positive relief”; it is 
the pattern on the actual flesh-and-blood hand. The impression of that hand on wax 
is a “normal negative”; the ridges appearing as furrows on the wax, and the furrows 
as ridges. An ink-print of the hand is made from the ridges of the skin, and 1s a 
“normal positive” imprint. 

Some of the Walter wax imprints are positive, and some are negative. Which 
they are must be determined by the ridges and furrows. In addition, some of these 
are “mirror” impressions; in these the slope of both positive and negative imprints are 
reversed, just as may be seen in the reflection of a normal hand in a mirror, or on an 
ink-print. 

Anyone can produce a normal negative by pressing his finger on a plastic sur- 
face, or a normal positive by inking his finger and pressing it on a sheet of paper. 
But no one can produce by direct action, a normal positive on a plastic surface. If 
such are produced, they must be either supernormal or the result of long and deliber- 
ate fraud, by the manufacture of a negative normal relief in flexible material. This 
is not impossible and an impression from one such artificial die is shown opposite page 
14 in the Report. 

These distinctions must always be kept in mind. The basic questions may be 
reduced to two: | 

I. Is there evidence of supernormal production of the imprints? 

II. Are the Dudley prints authentic copies of the thumbs of Dr. X and of 


Walter? 
I—-SUPERNORMAL PRODUCTION 

The evidence for supernormality lies in three directions: 

(1) the locked sound-proof box; 

(2) the production of entire Walter hands as positive reliefs; and 

(3) the identification of normal positive and negative imprints with Walter's 
“standard” hand. 

The sound-proof box is first alluded to in the March, 1932, issue of the Journal 
Am. S.P.R., and it was used to obtain a thumb-print of Walter by the President of 
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the Society, as certified in the Journal, under very strict control. This thumb-print 
is photographed on p. 135 of the March Journal. The box is photographed facing p. 
12 of the Report; and another paler photograph is given facing p. 10. But the 
supernormality is undeniable, under the signatures of Mr. Ralph G. Adams, Mr. 
John W. Fife, and Mr. B. K. Thorogood. The impressions were made on plasticine. 

The sound-proof construction of the box was made to test the supernormality of 
Walter’s voice. A delicate microphone was placed inside the box and electrically 
connected to a loud-speaker in a distant room. The characteristic Walter voice was 
heard in the distant room, recognised by all who heard it, while no sound was audi- 
ble to those who sat in the room where box, microphone and Medium were located. 
(p. 6). 

(2) The Walter hands as modelled in relief. Photographs of the right and 
left hands are given as Figs. 5 and 6 (p. 16). These were obtained after several more 
or less successful attempts. The full detail of control in this seance is given on pp. 
24-25. Each was made at one operation. We have already noted that a positive 
relief could not be made normally by any direct method. 

The Mediums were Mrs. Crandon and Mrs. Sarah B. Litzelmann (“Sary”); 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Fife, Miss Barry (stenographer) and Mr. Thorogood being the only 
other persons present. Adams controlled Margery’s right hand and her right knee 
with his left hand; Fife in a similar way controlled her left hand and knee. Mr. 
Adams similarly controlled Sary’s left hand and Fife controlled her right, she being 
seated somewhat behind Mr. Thorogood who manipulated the water and the wax. 
The Mediums and their apparel were searched both before and after the seance, 
as were the room and equipment, all with negative results. The door was locked 
and the key kept by Mr. ‘Thorogood. 

Observing the finger impressions critically, we find that on the original waxes the 
ridges are clearly raised and the joint-lines depressed, while the pore structure ap- 
pears substantially as it would on a normal hand. (p. 16.) They are therefore replicas 
of Walter’s hand in relief. Another series of hand-prints shows the fingers all bent 
backwards in a manner impossible to a normal hand. 

(3) Identification by comparison with “standard” Walter prints. Facing page 
28 are two photographs of Walter's left and right thumbs, taken June 6th and June 
9th, 1932. Concerning them Mr. Thorogood remarks: 

“The core of the left thumb, like that of the right, is of the ulnar loop type, 
but consists of a spike somewhat curved at its upper end and bifurcated at its lower 
end. One very noticeable characteristic of every authentic left thumb which we 
have in relief (and there are ten of them) is the definite scar which cuts clean across 
the thumb at an angle of about thirty degrees with the joint-line, pointing upwards 
towards the index finger and cutting the bifurcation of the spike about 5 mm. from 


the tip. For these and other reasons, the actual supernormality of all these prints is 
to be considered as certain. 


IIl—THE DUDLEY PRINTS 

Are the Dudley prints authentic copies of the thumbs of Dr. X and of Walter? 

“The Research Department naturally first looked into the question of the techni- 
cal classification theretofore made by Dudley, of the particular right thumb-print of 
‘Walter’ used by him as part of the basis of the claim, and it became quite apparent 
from the evidence, that instead of being a negative print as Dudley maintained, the 
print is a positive print. If this be true, the supposed identity of the print with the 
right thumb of the living man, Dr. X, fails entirely. In regard to the left thumbs 
there is a great similarity between the photograph of the ‘Walter’ print used by Mr. 
Dudley and the print of Dr. X; but the left print of “Walter’ used by Mr. Dudley 
seems to be unique in the series of left thumb-prints produced by ‘Walter,’ the other 
contemporaneous left thumb-prints of “Walter’ bearing no resemblance to Dr. X.’s 
left thumbprint. The authenticity of the wax print of the left thumb shown in the 
photograph used by Mr. Dudley is therefore open to question.” (p. 267. Journal, 
July 1932 and p. 160 of the Report.) 
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Chapter XVII of the Report is devoted to the elucidation of this question. 
Four ink-prints of the entire hands of Margery and of Dr. X were obtained and these 
were very carefully compared with the Walter standard hands. Not only are the 
palms of all three markedly dissimilar, both in size and details, but a comparison of 
all six impressions was made by using normal negative thumb impressions in wax of 
Margery and Dr. X, thus producing them all by the same method. Care was used 
in taking these impressions to select waxes that were smooth and even, in order to 
avoid distortion, and transfers were made from these negatives to a paper surface 
by means of a special wax. These transfers were somewhat latent, and in order to 
bring out the ridges for photographic purposes, they were carefully dusted with very 
fine carbon black. Comparison of all six (right and left) shows them markedly differ- 
ent. (See p. 106). 

But the crucial point of difference is seen in what is technically known as the 
“delta” of the skin-marks of the thumbs. Photographs of these, much enlarged under 


the microscope, were published in LicHT of January 26th and need not be further 
alluded to here. 


THE CHANGED PRINTS 


There remains the similarity between Dr. X’s fingerprint and the alleged print 
of “Walter.” For this we must refer to Chapter XVI. After showing that some 
accidental inaccuracies appear on Mr. Dudley’s account on p. 204 of the Journal 
for April, 1928, Mr. Thorogood goes on: 

“But no theory of accident can account for the fact that prints of historical and 
scientific importance have been so changed by some means or other as to render them 
valueless and lead us to the almost irresistible conclusion that someone must have de- 
liberately tampered with them. . . . Some of the waxes, while still agreeing as to con’ 
tour and general marks of identification, show now a different orientation of the 
actual thumb impression from that shown on the original photographs, the photo- 
graphic negatives of which in the five cases we are about to mention are, and always 
have been in the custody of Mr. William H. Kuntz, specialist in photography. How 
these impressions have been changed we do not know.” 

These five examples are shown by photographs of them in their unchanged and 
changed forms. 

“Experimentation on original waxes may at times be necessary and legitimate, 
but to obliterate or change markings on waxes of importance, for any reason what- 
soever, without definite disclosure and record of changes, is certainly indefensible and 
compels suspicion, if not conviction, that whoever was responsible for these changes, 
had a fraudulent purpose to serve.” 

“A most regrettable circumstance in connection with these changed prints,” Mr. 
Thorogood goes on to say, “is that several of them were included in the group which 
the writer sent to Dr. Harold Cummins of Tulane University for comparison with 
photographs of Dr. X’s impressions. It was not till some time after Dr. Cummins’ 
report was received that the fact that some of these waxes were of questionable origin 
was discovered.” 

The element of uncertainty above mentioned does not, or may not, refer to the 
photographs produced by Mr. Dudley; but on p. 126 Mr. Thorogood states that “the 
photograph of the alleged ‘Walter’ print is not in agreement with what we have 
shown to be the standard “Walter’ left thumb, it naturally does not belong to the 
authentic ‘Walter’ group, and may well be that of Dr. X.” 


On July 30th, 1926, Dr. X. had showed Margery how wax impressions might be 
made on dental Kerr. “These normal negative wax impressions of Dr. X were given 
to Mr. Dudley. When it was time to leave, Mr. Wendell P. Murray, a lawyer, who 
was also present, and Dr. Brown, drove Mr. Dudley to his home, and both men dis- 
tinctly recall that Mr. Dudley took the waxes with him. Of what became of them 
after this, there is no record, but apparently they were never returned to Lime St. 
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Since Mr. Dudley had these Dr. X waxes in his possession before any ‘Walter’ prints 
appeared, we fail to see why he should not long ago have noticed the similarity to 
which he is calling attention as a discovery made in March 1932, and consider that 
there is abundant evidence to believe that the original Dr. X impressions may have 
been confused with authentic seance-room waxes.” (p. 130). 

This summary of evidence appears conclusive that Mr. Dudley’s photographs are 
not replicas of Dr. X’s and “Walter’s” thumbs; but more probably are a comparison 


of ink-prints of Dr. X’s thumbs with wax negatives of Dr. X himself. In which case 
the resemblances are fully explained. 


“MARGERY’S” HONESTY SUBSTANTIATED 


There is much more in Vol. XXII which does not refer to the two points above 
mentioned; more especially two photographs of Margery in trance with a most re- 
markable and very clear hand (apparently a left hand) holding a stool over Mar- 

gery’s head. “Walter” states that this hand was his right hand, which appears as a 

“mirror” image of what it was when in our space. This is very difficult for us to 
understand, but it is only one instance of the space-phenomena so abundantly evi- 
dent in the thumb and hand impressions given in Mr. Thorogood’s meticulous and 
highly technical Report. 

That Report fully substantiates Margery’s complete honesty and opens up end- 
less possibilities that complicate phenomena which are of no value unless we use them, 
as material for reasoning. 

It would seem that all phenomena are given to arrest our attention and to lead 
to an inference of Survival. The next step is to realise that, as we survive, the 
character we have developed in earth-life will be a vital factor in the life we live 
“over there.” 

This is the essential fact from the human point of view. Unfortunately only a 
minority of researchers seem to give it its due weight. 
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RICHET’S LA GRANDE ESPERANCE* 


A REVIEW 


By Harold H. U. Cross, Ph.D., Electro-Radiology Certificate, Faculty of 
Medicine, University of Paris. Professor Charles Richet directed Dr. 
Cross’ studies at Paris. 

Charles Richet’s latest work is entitled “The Grand Hope.” The 
work of this professor emeritus of the physiological: department of the 
French faculty of Medicine, member of the French Institute, and Nobel 
prize winner in medicine, is divided into two parts and five books. 

The first book deals with the expansion of man and of intelligence. 
The second discusses the defence of the individual against death, and the 
last book of the first part embraces the defence of the species and of love. 

We are in this first part treated to a review of the activities of man 
from pre-historic times until this present scientific age. The text of the 
first fifty or sixty pages is rendered a little difficult for a person unaccus- 
tomed to the second person singular of the intimate form of address. This 
device serves to render more appealing the answer to the question that 
starts off the book ““Why doest thou exist?” The various fields of physics, 
chemistry and physiology are combed for a reply. Much of the matter 
submitted to the reader is heavily tinctured with irony a vein frequently 
adopted by Richet! In dealing with the question of suicide, the professor 
points out that animals do not commit suicide. It takes the intelligence 
of a man to commit this act after long premeditation. Richet dismisses the 
case of suicide due to what might be termed acute causes, but limits his 
thesis to those who have the intelligence and fortitude to dominate the in- 
stinctive sentiments that preserve life. These according to the author, are 
cause for astonishment and one is forced nearly to admire their courage. 

“Tt is most curious” says Richet, “that rarely does a would-be suicide 
choose a method of destruction absolutely fatal and without any hope of 
pardon or remission. At the risk of being taken too seriously, I permit 
myself to recommend a mode of suicide absolutely certain—-since a revolver 
shot often misses its mark, and thus there remains always a little hope of 
survival. 

“I will suppose, therefore, that from the height of an atlantic liner 
speeding in mid-ocean, the night profoundly dark and quiet, the victim 
loads his pockets with 80 pounds of stones (which being a brave pre-medi: 
tating individual he has brought with him in his trunk-reviewer) and fails 
overboard near the giant screws. His fall may be heard, but no matter, 
before the boat can be stopped and help sought, the victim is already some 
600 yards below the sea.” 

The section dealing with vertigo and types of fear is most instructive. 
The role of pain is fully discussed here from the protective point of view. 


The author insists on the pervertive effect of domesticity and illustrates 
* Paris Editions Montaigne 15 francs. 292 pages. 
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this by the difference of behavior between the monkey and the dog vis a vis 
of the effect on each, when present at an operation upon their kind. The 
dog being quite unmoved at the sight o fanother dog suffering. The mon- 
key, on the other hand, is wildly and obviously distressed, seeing another 
monkey suffer. 

Many young readers will be inclined to disagree with Richet, when 
he rails at modern society, however, in the main “for all those who dream 
of a peaceful world where all human beings will actively collaborate in 
preparing a better world, it is a sad spectacle.” 

The final sections of the first part deal with religions and the sciences 
and the author does not find much hope in science—apart from the science 
of metapsychics, that offers much hope for the survival of this great in- 
telligence that man proves he possess. Richet calls the established phe- 
nomena of spiritualism—‘the inhabitual” and declares that “It is impos- 
sible to deny this evidence; it is affirmed by a noble pleiad of scientists of 
the front rank, and despite the criticism of the first journalist that comes 
along, affirming that Crookes was the victim of an illusion, that Crookes 
was an imbecile etc., one must always place the estimates of that opinion 
alongside of the mentality of the savant who is criticised, and recall that 
the journalist discovered neither thallium nor the vacuum tube that made 
X-rays possible. As Richet states, “In the history of metapsychics, I do 
not know of a single case—I SAY NOT A SINGLE INSTANCE-—in 
which a conscientious observer after two years of study, has come to a 
negative conclusion.” 

“All those who publish their experiments know in advance that they 
will be subject to mockery and vilification from their colleagues; and the 
sarcasm of the crowd.” 

“Our journalist can possibly imagine what a physiologist, like myself, 
thinks when he sees the structure that his masters have built up for him 
topple overnight, and the lessons that he has learnt all discounted by the 
phenomena of ectoplasm—the agony of it all!” 

Richet resumes the position of the scientist as follows:— 

The facts of metapsychics are confirmed by thirty or more savants 
whose honorability is absolute, and whose anterior experimental record is 
one of irreproachable competence. 

They have made every effort NOT to admit the extraordinary! 


They have not feared to destroy themselves by publishing their 
findings. | 


* * 


Now we come to the more interesting part, which deals in detail with 
the supernormal facts and with the inevitable conclusions. Let it be said 
at once, that the spiritualist will still have cause for chagrin and amaze- 
ment at Richet’s “lack of faith,” but Richet says in many places in his book 
that the so-called spirit interpreation is the most rational and logical— 
surely this is something! 

A masterly resume of the most telling examples of experimental facts, 
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witnessed under the exacting conditions of the laboratory, occupies the 
major portion of the second part. These phenomena are divided into two 
groups—physical and psychological. Of the first perhaps the most con’ 
vincing is the record of that famous seance of the late Dr. Gustave Geley 
—whose work “From the Unconscious to the Conscious” has been com- 
pared to Darwins “Origin of Species” in importance—but let Richet tell 
the story. “The persons present said “we wish to have a mould up to the 
elbow!’ Another said “We wish to have the mould of a child’s foot’.” 
Then Geley’s patience became exhausted and he exploded with “Why not 
a backside!” Some time after there was a great splash in the parraffin bath; 
so much so that the sitters were sprayed with the hot wax. It was the 
moulding in parrafine-wax of a posterior, so fine and fragile, that a cast 
could not be taken!” 

In the subjective section, Richet makes it quite clear that there is a 
marked difference between his “cryptesthesia” and Osty’s “metagnomy,” 
as of course, without Richet’s “sensibility,” there can be no “abnormal 
knowledge” of Osty. Many remarkable examples are adduced of prevision 
and other forms of metagnomic activity, the best is possibly that beautiful 
case of Ossowietzky in presence of Dingwall as delegate of the English 
S. P. R. at the Paris congress of 1924. The results of the experiment were 
so remarkable that the assembly broke out in applause, when it was found 
that the sealed design in the S. P. R. envelop showed an astonishing re- 
semblance to that drawn by Ossowietzky before the seals were broken, and 
in presence of the congress. 

The concealed alphabet experiments that Richet made with Crookes 
and others are given prominence, and it is stressed that the method used 
is worthy of more attention than it received. 

Finally the professor says “It is not in the sciences that I find my 
‘grand hope.’ It is in metapsychics, because this extends to regions so 
unknown, and so vast that we have considerable difficulty in seeing even 
the doorway. In many cases, dare I say, that the spirit explanation is the 
easiest and the most rational. The Grand Hope for me here it is:—The 
progress that we have made during the last 80 years in the occult is such 
that it authorizes us to maintain an attitude of unlimited hope.” 


For the reviewer this 80 years of results tends to establish a point of 
contact between eternity and time. 
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